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in this respect, perhaps no worse than those Euro-
pean immigrants who act upon the principle that
bad manners are a proof of independence.

The year following emancipation was one of re-
ligious excitement for large numbers of the blacks.
Before 1865 the negro church members were at-
tached to white congregations or were organized
into missions, with nearly always a white minister
in charge and a black assistant.   With the coming
of freedom the races very soon separated in re-
ligious matters.   For this there were two prin-
cipal reasons: the negro preachers could exercise
more influence in independent churches; and new
church organizations from the North were seeking
negro membership.   Sometimes negro members
were urged to insist on the right "to sit together''
with the whites.   In a Richmond church a negro
from the street pushed his way to the communion
altar and knelt.   There was a noticeable pause;
then General Robert E. Lee went forward and
knelt beside the negro;  and the congregation
followed his example.   But this was a solitary
instance.   When the race issue  was raised by
either color, the church membership usually di-
vided.    There was much churchgoing by the ne-
groes, day and night, and church festivities and